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PESTALOZZI, HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


Barly History.—Labors on behalf of Popular Edu- 
cation.—Establishment at Nethof.—Experiment 
at Stantz.—Burgdorf.—Yverdon.—Principles. 

(Concluded from page 468.) 


Knowledge, we are truly taught, is power. 
But knowlege apart from love,—uninoculated 
by the sweet susceptibilities, and uncontrolled 
by the best affections of our nature,—is a 
consuming and destructive fire, barren to its 

or and oppressing, if not preying upon 
tis kind. Educate mothers to be mothers, 
and they will educate their children. 

Next to the earliest teachers, the process of 
instruction engaged the active attention of 
Pestalozzi’s mind. He saw in every branch 
of ordinary school teaching that certain 
names, and rules, and things to be done, and 
things to be said, and things to be believed 
in, were given to the child to be learned, and 
done, and said, and believed in, because 
others had learned, done, said, and believed 
them before him. He saw that this process 
never reached, nor ever could reach the mind 
and heart of the child; and that so far from 
strengthening its powers, and really inform- 
ing it, it served only to create confusion and 
arrest the progress it would make itself. He 
describes the popular schools of the day, in 
which were pursued those methods of words 
and rote instruction, so violently dislocated 
from all the teachings of nature, and so op- 
posed to her laws and order in the consti- 
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tution of the human mind, ‘as “ essentially 
nothing else than artificial machines for 
stifling all the results of inward power and 
experience, which nature herself would bring 
to life.” After more than thirty years active 
experience in the field of education, he ex- 
presses the conviction that “to attempt to 
palliate or gloss over the common school 
methods would be worse than useless; a 
remedy must be applied at their very roots.” 
“Every day,” he adds, “ the feeling develops 
itself more forcibly within me, that it is es- 
sentially impossible to correct the evils of the 
ordinary school methods, if we cannot suc- 
ceed in subjecting the mechanical forms of 
all instruction to the eternal laws of the hu- 
man mind.” If, as he always asserted, it is 
not by the reception and accumulation of the 
thoughts and materials of others that the 
human mind can form and develop itself, but 
only so far as, by the use and exercise of its 
inward powers and faculties, it can make 
things its own ; then is all education—worthy 
of the name—at once carried over from the 
mechanical to the organic processes. In this 
pathway Pestalozzi arrived at the fundamen- 
tal principle,—undeviatingly visible through- 
out the organic productions of nature,—that 
the laws of its own development are deposited 
within the child ; and the great business of the 
educator, therefore, is to discover those laws 
and obey them. As truly as, in an embryo 
state, the actual prototypes of the stem, the 
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branches, the foliage, the blossoms, and the 
fruit of the most lordly tenant of the forest, 
or: the loveliest flower of the field, are all con- 
tained in the little seed, and, by a wonderful 
internal power, derived immediately from the 
hand of the Creator, the living germ, accord- 


ing to its kind, is able to break through the 


husk or shell with which it is invested, as 
soon as it is placed in a position where such 


a development is possible, and slowly, but 
certainly, in perfect harmony, and‘always ac- 


cording to the nature of the root, to put forth 
in progression its various productions. 
more Pestalozzi investigated, the more he 
was convinced that the elements of all hu- 
man knowledge, the germs of all our capa- 
bilities and powers, were originally implanted 
in the human mind; were subjected to simi- 
lar laws, and required the same care, and 
nurture, and analagous ‘process, as in every 
department of natural cultivation, to call 
them forth, 

The order of Divine Providence in the 
education of the human race, was that which 
Pestalozzi believed the constitution of the hu- 
man mind required, in the education of the 
individual, and the only safe pathway to 
knowledge and to truth. He distinguished 
this method by the name of real instruction, or 
development or intuition. He would never 
give to the child the representation, when the 
thing itself was at hand; nor the sign before 
the thing signified, when the latter was ac- 
cessible. Thus would it readily be enabled 
to proceed without confusion, from the out- 
ward perceptions of the. senses, to inward 
clear ideas. He insisted, as of the utmost 
importance, that no one step further should 
be taken, till the previous one was thorough- 
ly established and understood; every ad- 
vancement being fairly grounded upon the 
antecedent; and materials judiciously fur- 
nished, according to requisition and inquiry, 
among which he would allow the child to 
make its own discoveries, supplying the links 
and the language with the eager demand. 
He shunned everything of a superficial char- 
acter, not only on account of its sheer de- 
ception and utter worthlessness, but on ac- 
count of its morally corrupting tendencies. 
He never loaded the memory with words 
before the things themselves were appre- 
hended; nor gave rules to be learnt before- 
hand by rote and applied mechanically, be- 
cause he could always lead his children to 
discover them for themselves. He held that 
whatever it realized in its own experience, 
was real to the child; and from the child 
itself could the teacher most effectually learn 
how to teach it, 

_ Pestalozzi was himself astonished at the 
life which this method of elementary instruc- 


The 





tion infused into the minds of his pupils, 
The difficulty was np longer to teach, as is 
the case with the old, dry, mechanical forms, 
or to incite them to make those efforts which 
are essential to self-improvement and pro- 
gress, but to restrain; while the sense of vigor 
imparted the pleasure of novelty inspired, 
and the interest awakened by every fresh 
acquisition, and the discoveries constantly 
made, converted the former tasks into the 
greatest sources of delight. There can he no 
doubt that the thirst for knowledge is inhe- 
rent in the human mind, and can only be 
blunted or destroyed by the worst possible 
treatment. In fact, he came to the conclu- 
sion that wherever learning was a burden, 
either the previous steps, or the methods of 
communicating, were essentially defective; 
and he believed these principles capable of 
being applied to every range and department 
of human knowledge. 

When we extend these views into moral 
and religious training, it will be seen at once, 
that no number of maxims written down in a 
copy-book, can impart the principles of vir- 
tue and morality; nor is it possible, that the 
learning by heart of any creeds or rituals, 
any enforcement of precept, or any amount 


of merely doctrinal, theological, and dog-: 


matic teaching, can have any prescribed ef: 
fect on the inner nature, in awakening the 
spiritual susceptibilities, and instilling re- 
ligious and Divine truths. 

It may be seriously questioned, whether 
the effect of the frequent repetition of words 
of the most solemn import, which can have 
no meaning without the corresponding intui- 
tion—not usually among the earliest, and 
then not always to be spontaneously called 
forth,—is not precisely the opposite; and 
whether the practical tendency is not to 
blunt the moral and religious perceptions, 
and induce to hold lightly, as mere sounds 
and conventionalities, the most vital obliga- 
tions and truths. How many zealous teach- 
ers, and honest and most devoted parents, 
have had to deplore the barren results of 
their assiduous endeavors in this mode of 
training, because they have mistaken or over- 
looked the means of connecting themselves 
with the interior life of the child, or perhaps 
done violence to the very constitution of the 
mind itself! There is scarcely a truth more 
universally acknowledged in practical life, or 
one more frequent with suggestion, than 
whatever we can manage or are allowed to 
teach ourselves, be the sources or the in- 
fluences from which it is gained or imbibed 
what they may, always asserts its ascendency, 
whenever the tndiles imposed upon us by 


others are overpowered or withdrawn; and 
forms, in fact, the real character. In the 
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nature of things it cannot be otherwise; and | guished, even in the most ignorant and de- 
this organic constitutional law, ought to give | based. That Voice, which at the moment of 
us the clue to the true method of teaching. | the first transgression was heard calling to 

Scarcely of less importance than the pro-|our first Parent in the Garden, “ Adam 
cess of instruction, was the right qualification | where art thou?” has been calling ever siuce, 
of our teachers in the view of Pestalozzi; and|in every child of Adam, and under every 
the devotion of his best endeavors to form | form and dispensation, but more manifestly 
and educate such, became accordingly the|in this our gospel day; and whether im- 
final object of his labors and his life. At| mediately or through the instrumentalities 
one time his establishment at Yverdon num- | of Divine appointments, wherever that voice 
bered nearly 200 grown-up persons, assem-| may reach, there is graciously bestowed the 
bled from every country of Europe and be-| power to hear and to obey. His firm faith in 
yond, to partake of the teachings and catch | the reality of the Divine “Law written in the 
the spirit of the master. It will be easily ap- | heart,” —the indwelling of the living word,— 
prehended, that what he required in the true | “the Light which lighteth every man that 
teacher was not so much learning and accom- | cometh into the world,” was that which gave 
plishments, as those unseen and nameless |to Pestalozzi all his earnest and unwearied 
influences, which are ever springing from the | energy, and all his hope. All our reforma- 
possession of life. It is not so much from| tions and philanthropic efforts are based 
what we know, as from what we are, that any | upon this foundation, or must prove vain and 
influence we may exert upon others is de-| fruitless without. He did not believe that 
rivable. Only out of our own treasury is it| any improvement in our outward circum- 
possible that we can impart knowledge to | stances,—so often seen to make men worse,— 
others, and out of their own continual pro-| could bring about moral reformation ; but in 
gress can parents and teachers alone have | all his strivings he was animated by the fer- 
any reasonable ground for the hope of being | vent conviction, that the means of our ele- 
able to help forward their children. In all the} vation from the ignorance and degradation. 
moral departments, which are of infinitely |in which men, both in the masses and indi- 
the highest importance, he required uncon-| viduals, are everywhere found, lies in those 
ditionally of all that they should at least aim | intrinsic principles, and in that witness which 
to be what they professed to teach. Divine Revelation always appeals to as de- 

This is undoubtedly the hardest part of | posited within. 
the lessons of Pestalozzi, and where failures} It can scarcely fail to be remarked how 
take place, if at all. But it is, if possible, | completely in harmony with the whole teach- 
even more essential with children than with | ing and spirit of the Gospel dispensation are 
grown-up persons; because the latter can | the views developed by Pestalozzi, as to the 
make allowances out of their own experience | basis and principles on which all education 
and short-comings, which the former cannot; | should rest. The Gospel everywhere appeals 
and children are acute judyes of right and | to internal springs and motives of action, 
wrong,—of consistency and inconsistency,— | and is itself an inward power of Divine Life. 
at a very early age. Throughout the New Testament Christianity 

A firm believer in the higher instincts and | is presented to us, not merely as a profession to 
ultimate destiny of man, he could accept of | be made, but as a life to be lived. I have it 
no inferior or secondary means, and no final from the personal testimony of one who knew 
purpose of all the wonderful manifestations | him most intimately, and was in a position to 
within and around us, than the restoration of | give an independent judgment, that the in- 
the Divine image and unity in man. His| ward and spiritual views of Pestalozzi were 
strivings and the motives with which he en-|in perfect unison with those of the early 
deavored to inspire those around him, were | members of our Religious Society. 
ever after the purer, higher, and nobler, to I must give one caution before concluding 
the purest, highest, and best. The childlike this attempt to present a concise summary of 
simplicity of his character, and his filial | a life so large and full of labors, against ac- 
trust in the love, power, and goodness of an | cepting as Pestalozzian all that has been put 
all-wise and beneficent Creator, enabled him | forth and exhibited under his name. Wher- 
to become as a child, in order to teach chil-| ever such name has been used as an adver- 
dren, and learn himself from them how to|tisement, or the “ Pestalozzian System” is 
lead them gently by the hand of affection, to talked about, be sure there is some mistake, 
a knowledge of their true relationship, and to either of ignorance or misapprehension ; and 
the inward discoveries of the Divine Law. | that some pretence or imitation has been set 
The Divine Germ, or Seed, or Law, or Life,|up instead. As an instance may be men- 
or Light,—in man, but not of man,—he be-| tioned the beautiful idea of Infant Schools, 
lieved never to be wholly lost ‘or extin-| which had its origin from his efforts; but 
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when it was converted into a system, it has in 
many cases been so abused as to become an 
instrument of torture, and of drilling out of 
the poor little things the very life it was in- 
tended to conserve, till Pestalozzi and his 
friends were compelled to renounce it, as 
claiming to be theirs. Let it never be for- 
gotten that the best and highest forms, ap- 
plied mechanically apart from the spirit that 
gave them birth, can only become the instru- 
ments of destruction and death. The methods 
of Pestalozzi can be understood and applied 
only by those who have drawn deep, and are 
imbued with the Pestalozzian spirit. 

If I have succeeded in making the subject 
sufficiently interesting to induce any to make 
further inquiry, and study the life and writ- 
ings of this remarkable man, I shall be 


greatly rejoiced. 





The moment a man gives way to inordi- 
nate desires, disquietude and torment take 
possession of the heart. The proud and the 
covetous are never at rest; but the humble 
and pvor in spirit possess their souls in the 
plenitude of peace. 





VITAL RELIGION AND THE MEANS OF PRO- 
MOTING IT. 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


It will be acknowledged by all reflecting 
minds, that the progress of the soul in vital 
religion is the most important concern that 
can engage the attention of the human mind; 
becatse on it depends our happiness here and 
our eternal felicity hereafter. I purpose in 
this essay to treat the subject in its relation 
to personal holiness, avoiding controverted 
points of doctrine, and endeavoring to eluci- 
date those great principles which are recog- 
nized by all devout and experienced Chris- 
tians. 

Szcrion I. 

The chief requisites for a religious life are 
faith, humility, love, obedience and patience. 
1. “ Without faith it is impossible to please 
God, for he that cometh to Him must first 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder 
of all that diligently seek Him.” The faith 
here alluded to is more than a mere assent of 
the mind or conviction produced by evidence; 
it implies also confidence and trust,—a wil- 
lingness to accept of Christ in his spiritual 
manifestation as the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls. True, saving faith “worketh b 
love ;” hence the apostle Paul says, “ Wit 
the heart man believeth unto righteousness.” 
Our affections must be engaged on the side of 
righteousness—our love to God must be the 
spring of our actions ; then shall we show our 
faith by our works, for “faith without works 
is dead.” 


Salvation must ever be attributed to the 
work of divine grace in the soul. “For by 
grace are ye saved, through faith; and that 
not of yourselves; it is the giftof God.” Faith 
in divine power and love is the root planted 
in the soul, from which spring forth those 
blessed fruits,—those good works,—which are 
the only. sure evidence by which the world 
can be convinced that we are born of God. 
There is, however, an internal evidence by 
which the converted soul receives assurance 
of divine acceptance, for “ he that believeth 
_ the Son of God hath the witness in him- 
self.” 

A gifted writer thus describes the differ- 
ence between the Christian and the world: 
“Most men know nothing beyond what they 
see. Their lovely world is all in all to them; 
its outer beauty, not its hidden loveliness, 
Prosperity—struggle—sadness—it is all the 
same. They struggle through it all alone, 
and when old age comes and the companions 
of early days are gone, they feel that they 
are solitary. In all this strange deep world, 
they never meet, or but for a moment, the 
Spirit of it all, who stands at their very side. 
And it is exactly the opposite of this that 
makes a Christian. Move where he will, 
there is a thought and a Presence which he 
cannot put aside. He is haunted forever by 
the Eternal Mind. God looks out upon him 
from the clear sky, and through the thick 
darkness,—is present in the rain-drop that 
trickles down the branches, and in the tem- 
est that crashes down the forest. A living 

edeemer stands beside him, goes with him, 
talks with him as a man with his friend. The 
emphatic description of a life of spirituality 
is, “ Enoch walked with God :” and it seems 
to be one reason why a manifestation of God 
was given us in the flesh, that this living- 
ness of God might be more distinctly felt by 
us.” 
The hope that springs from faith in God, 
and in his Son, Jesus Christ, is “an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast.” “Let 
not your heart be troubled,” said the Divine 
master, “ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions. I go to prepare a place for you.” 

How sad is the condition of those who 
give way to scepticism! They are tossed 
upon the unstable waves of vain speculation, 
and while attempting to solve problems. be- 
yond the reach of the human intellect, they 
miss the comfort and assurance that would 
be afforded by the reception of heavenly 
truth. ' 

Cowper has illustrated this subject in his 
portrait of the poor cottager weaving at her 
own door. 


* F. W. Robertson’s Sermons, I. 182. 
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“She knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 

And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

Oh, happy peasant! Oh, unhappy bard! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 

He prais’d, perhaps, for ages yet to come; 

She never heard of half a mile from home; 

He, lost in errors, his vain heart prefers, 

She, safe in the simplicity of hers. 

Not many wise, rich, noble, or profound 

In science, win one inch of heavenly ground. 

And, is it not a mortifying thought, ; 

The poor should gain it aud the rich should not ? 

No—the voluptuaries, who ne’er forget 

Cne pleasure lost, lose heaven without regret ; 

Regret would rouse them, and give birth to prayer; 

Prayer would add faith, and faith would fix them 
there.’’ 

2. Humility is the second requisite for the 
foundation of a holy life, for it is written, 
“God resisteth the proud and giveth grace to 
the humble;” “ whosoever, therefore, shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Humility is the opposite of pride and ar- 
rogance ; it consists in lowliness of mind,—a 
deep sense of one’s own unworthiness in the 
sight of God, and self-abasement, penitence 
for sin, and submission to the divine will. 

There is an affected humility which is a 
base counterfeit; it may be found associated 
with intense bigotry and a sanctimonious 
behaviour. It was exemplified in the Phari- 
sees, who put on “a sad countenance and dis- 
figured their faces, that they might appear 
unto men to fast.” 

In true humility there is nothing incon- 
sistent with cheerfulness or harmless mirth, 
on suitable occasions; for the beneficent 
Author of our being, who has furnished all 
his creatures with the means of enjoyment, 
and has placed us in a world adorned with 
beauty, certainly never intended that our ex- 
istence here should be clouded, by seéf-im- 

‘posed austerities. There are, however, seagons 
of deep religious exercise experienced at 
times: by the faithful disciples of Christ, 
from which they should by no means turn 
away, but, on the contrary, should be willing 
to endure them patiently, as the means ap- 
“ie for their purification. These spiritual 

aptisms have been allotted to the servants 
of God in all ages, being undoubtedly need- 

ful to withdraw their affections from worldly 
things and prepare them for religious service. 
The great object of our existence here, is to 
“develope the soul’s life, fur which sorrow is 

. indispensable.” 

The grace of humility being essential to 
our spiritual progress, the question arises, 
How shall we obtain it? Can it be done by 
a mere effort of the will, or an exercise of the 
intellect? It will be found by the earnest 
inquirer that this of itself is not sufficient. 
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We may and we ought to reflect upon the 
infinite goodness and condescension of the 
Most High, and our own unworthiness, in- 
firmities and transgressions. We should set 
before us the perfect example of his beloved 
Son, Jesus Christ, in whom the divine char- 
acter was manifested. We may also derive 
instruction from contemplating the self-deny- 
ing lives of the world’s benefactors, who 
counted nothing too dear to sacrifice for the 
glory of God and the good of mankind. 
These exercises may tend to repress inordi- 
nate self-esteem, but something more is re- 
quired to clothe the soul with Christian hu- 
mility. 

There are times in the experience of every 
human being, when God in his infinite mercy 
visits the soul with the “ dayspring from on 
high.” These seasons were referred to by 
the apostle Paul, when he said to the Jews, 
“Repent ye therefore and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out, when the times 
of refreshing shall come from the presence of 
the Lord.” These precious visitations of 
divine grace are sometimes induced or pro- 
moted by instrumental means, such as the 
preaching of the gospel, the reading of the 
Scriptures, or the influence of sickness and 
bereavement. But not unfrequently they 
come spontaneously and unexpectedly, like 
messengers from Heaven calling the soul 
away from the perishing things of time, and 
opening to its view the glorious rewards of 
immortal life. At such times the willing and 
obedient receive power to comply with the 
apostolic injunction, “Humble yourselves 
therefore under the mighty hand of God, 
that he may exalt you in due time, casting 
all your care upon him, for he careth for you.” 

There is nothing that humbles the soul 
like a spiritual view of the divine perfections, 
accompanied, as it must be, by a conscious- 
ness of our own nothingness. Such was the 
effect of that glorious vision of the Divine 
majesty recorded in the 6th chapter of Isaiah, 
whereupon the prophet exclaimed, “ Woe is 
me! for I am undone; because 1 am a man 
of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of « 
people of unclean lips, for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” In this 
contrite condition, he was prepared to receive 
that spiritual baptism indicated by his lips 
being touched with a live coal from the altar, 
and then, his iniquity being taken away and 
his sin purged, he was qualified for the ser- 
vice of the Lord. 

3. The love of God is enjoined upon all as 
“the first and great commandment.” We 
are required to love Him “ with all the heart, 
all the soul, and all the mind.” To love 


God, is to love goodness, purity and truth. 
And he who loves sincerely will turn away, 
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not only from evil deeds, but from impure 
thoughts,—from licentious books and con- 
versation,—and will endeavor to fulfil the ine 
junction, “ Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 
how ye ought to answer every man.” All 
the sacrifices under the law were seasoned 
with salt, which, having the property of pre- 
serving from putrefaction, indicated purity 
and love. When the love of God prevails in 
the heart it casts out the fear of man, and 
confers on the Christian disciple courage to 
avow his religious principles, and fidelity in 
the performance of his-duties. Every sacri- 
fice and service is cheerfully performed when 
rendered to a person whom we love, and they 
who love God supremely think nothing hard 
that he requires. 

When we reflect upon the many blessings 
he has conferred upon man,-the provision 
he has made for the sustenance of the body, 
the development of the mind, and the salva- 
tion of the soul,—we are prepared to exclaim, 
in the language of Addison : 

** When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys— 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise. 


Ten thousand, thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes these gifts with joy. 
Through every period of my life 
Thy goodness I’1l pursue, 
And after death, in distant worlds 
The glorious theme renew. 
When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 
My ever gratefal heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercies shall adore. 
Throngh all eternity to Thee 
A joyful song Il! raise ; 
For oh! eternity’s too short 
To utter all thy praise.” 


' 4. Obedience is indispensable to religious 
— It is obvious, that he who would 


“ome a successful learner in the school of 


Christ must observe the rules and obey the 
voice of his teacher. To those who labor and 
are heavy laden, he says, “ Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me; for I am meek 
and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls, for my yoke is easy and my 
burden is light.” 

The yoke is an emblem of servitude or obe- 
dience; but the service of God, se far from 
being degrading, is ennobling to ‘the soul. 
It is, indeed, only conformity to a law that 
is imposed by the Creator on all created 
beings for their good, and its observance is 
indispensable for the preservation of order 
and harmony. As the law of gravity in the 
material universe preserves the heavenly 
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bodies in their several spheres, so the law of 
love, by which obedient souls are drawn to 
the centre of light and life, preserves them in 
the way of righteousness, which is the path of 
peace. 


There is, however, in one respect, a re- 


markable contrast between the natural and 
the spiritual law. The laws of matter are 


imperative,—they operate. always, and on 


every atom; whereas the spiritual law, im- 
pressed upon the human svul, may be dis- 


obeyed, and if continually set at naught, the 


consequence must be everlasting ruin. 


Without the freedom of the will and the 
power of choice, man could not be a respon- 
sible being ; nor could he be a virtuous being; 
for virtue implies voluntary obedience to the 
laws of God. There is nothing that more 
evidently shows the native dignity of the 
human soul than this power of choice be- 
tween good and evil; for by this means the 
human will becomes itself a cause of volitions 
and of actions resulting in effects that will 
endure forever. 

To whom is the assurance of Christ ful- 
filled, that his yoke is easy and his burden 
light? Certainly not to those who pursue a 
vacillating course, vainly attempting to serve 
The only way to find 
the yoke made easy, is to serve him with an 
undivided affection—to give him our hearts 
without reserve. 

“If any man love me,” said Jesus, “he 
will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.” “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me.” 

“ The cross,” says a pious author, “is hum- 
bleness, love, self-surrender—these the apos- 
tle preached. To conquer the world by lov- 
ing it; to be blest by ceasing the pursuit of 
happiness, and sacrificing life instead of find- 
ing it; to make a hard lot easy by submitting 
to it—this was his divine philosophy of life. 


‘And the princes of this world, amid scoffs 


and laughter, replied, “Is that all?” Noth- 
ing to dazzle—nothing to captivate. But 
the disciples of the inward life recognized the 
Divine Truth which this doctrine of the cross 
contained. The humble of heart, and the 
loving, felt that in this lay the mystery of 
life, of themselves and of God, all revealed 
and plain. It was God’s own wisdom, felt by 
those who had the mind of Christ. 

“The application of all this is very easy; 
Love God, and He will dwell with you: 
Obey God, and he will reveal the truths of 
His deepest teaching to your soul. * Ms 
As surely as the laws of the spiritual world 
are irreversible, are these things prepared for 
obedient love. An inspiration as true, as 
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real, and as certain as that which ever 
prophet or apostle reached, is yours, if you 
will, And if obedience were entire and love 
were perfect, then would the revelation of the 
Spirit to the soul of man be perfect too. 
There would be trust expelling care, and 
enabling a man to repose; there would bea 
love which could cast out fear; there would 
be a sympathy with the mighty All of God. 
Selfishness would pass, Isolation would be 
felt no longer :—the tide of the universal and 
eternal Life would come with mighty pulsa- 
tions throbbing through the soul. To such a 
man it would not matter where he was, nor 
what: to live or to die would be alike. If 
he lived, he would live unto the Lord; and if 
he died, he would die to the Lord.”* 

5. Patience to endure the trials of life and 
the righteous judgment of God for sin, is 
requisite to perfect the soul in holiness. If 
we were to look upon this state of being as 
the whole of man’s existence, it would be dif- 
ficult to answer the question, Why should a 
benevolent Creator have ordained sorrow, 
wen and bereavement as the concomitants of 

uman life? But when we take into con- 
sideration that this is only the threshhold of 
our existence—the nursery in which we are 
to be trained for a higher sphere,—it is ob- 
vious that the noblest qualities of the soul 
must be developed and invigorated by ex- 
ercise. Love is proved by self-sacrifice, 
faith grows by trial,—obedience is promoted 
by chastening,—and humility and patience 
by pain and sorrow. “ Now, no chastening 
for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous; nevertheless it yieldeth the peace- 
able fruits of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby.” 

It was said, in relation to the parable of 
the sower, that “those who received the seed 
on the good ground,” were they “ who in an 
honest and good heart, having heard the 
word, keep it and bring forth fruit with a 
tience.” 

“Tf the husbandman, disappointed at the 
delay which ensues befcre the blade breaks 
the soil, were to rake away the earth to ex- 
amine if germination were going on, he would 
have a poor harvest. He must have “long 
patience till he receive the early and the latter 
rain.” The winter frost must mellow the 
seed lying in the genial bosom of the earth ; 
the rains of spring must swell it, and the 
suns of summer mature it. Sowith-us. It 
is the work of a long life to become a Chris- 
tian. Many, oh, many a time are we tempted 
to say, “I make no progress at all. It is 
only failure after failure. Nothing grows. 
Now look at the sea when the flood is com- 
ingin. Go and stand by the sea beach, and 

*¥, W. Robertson, I. 37. : 



























you will think that the ceaseless flux and re- 
flux are but retrogression equal to the advance. 
But look again in an hour’s time, and the 
whole ocean has advanced. Every advance 
has been beyond the last, and every retro- 
grade movement has been an imperceptible 
trifle less than the last. 
be estimated at the end of hours, not minutes. 
And this is Christian 
fluctuation, many a backward motion, with 
a rush at times, so vehement that all seems 
lost; but if the eternal work be real, every 
failure has been a gain, and the next does not 
carry us so far back as we were before. 
Every advance is a real gain, and a part of 
it is never lost. 
when we fail, we gain. 
God than we were. The flood of spirit-life 
has carried us up higher on the everlasting 
shores, where the waves of life beat no more, 
and its fluctuations end, and all is safe at 
last. 
saints.’ ”* 


This is pregress; to 


progress. Many a 


Both when we advance and 
We are nearer to 


‘This is the faith and patience of the 


——— <8 ————__ 


“The greatest benefactor to society, is not 


he who serves it by single acts, but whose 
general character is the manifestation of a 
higher life and spirit than pervades the mass.” 


—_——--s0——— 


EXCERPTS. 
Or scraps from unpublished Letters recently received. 


Mind and body, being united by a mys 


terious tie, very often suffer together, and 
thence a depression ensues which is trying 
both to body and spirit. 
are apt to get below par, and may be in dan- 
ger of getting into the cave, as Elijah did. 
Something like this has been my experience 
in my pilgrimage, but having found it to be 
an unprofitable as well as uncomfortable con- 
dition, I believe it right to strive against it, 
even under very depressing circumstances. I 
speak not at all “as one having attained ” to 


In such seasons we 


that desirable equilibrium, but I feel that it 
is a state well worth striving for. 

My heart goes forth from this quiet home 
and beautiful mountain scenery to visit those 
I love who are left behind. There is sweet 
consolation in the faith, that “ He whose 
centre is every where and his circumference 
no where” is with us all, and ready to sus- 
tain. I have no expectation that my pen 
will be inspired to say anything for the In- 
telligencer while we are here, but if . 

‘*The gentle tingling should come, 
Down from the finger and the thumb,”’ 
you will probably know it. 

Thy letter was acceptable and strengthen- 
ing, affording renewed evidence of the reality 
of the Truth as we profess it, that our Heav- 


*F, W. Robertson’s Sermons, I. 57. 
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enly Father teaches his people himself and 
continues to visit them with his own blessed 
Spirit, and that in obeying these teachings 
and dwelling wnder His visitations, his chil- 
dren are often drawn into near sympathy 
and feeling with each other, even when out- 
wardly separated and without outward knowl- 
edge of each other’s conditions. We are 
thus enabled to strengthen our fellow-travel- 
ers in times of weakness and discouragement, 
when they may be ready to fail under the 
frosts of winter or the gloom of the night 
season. At such times, how comforting it is 
to receive from those who have traveled 
under the same experience, the assurance 
that the night season and the frosts are all in 
divine ordering, and will tend to the produc- 
tion of fruit, if trustingly abode under. Let 
us not forget that if we abide under the in- 
fluence of divine love, we may be each others’ 
helpers, and be enabled to journey forward, 
giving praises to Him who will never leave 
nor forsake those who put their trust in Him. 
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THe FREEDMEN.—The cause of the Freed- 
men has not often occupied the editorial 
edlumn of our paper, although considerable 
space has been given to the information re- 
ceived from them through the letters from 
the teachers employed by “ Friends’ Associa- 
tion for the Aid and Elevation of the Freed- 
men.” Reports from private as well as pub- 
lic sources of the sufferings and abuse which 
this class of the community continues to en- 
dure, leave no doubt of the necessity of a 
continuance of the labor and care which has 
been extended by their Northern friends, 
Should this be withdrawn, their difficulties 
would unquestionably be greatly increased. 
That there should. be found among them 
those who may be persuaded by unprincipled 
politicians with whom they are surrounded, to 
believe that their interests consist in unit- 
ing with the excitements which convulse the 
country, is no cause of wonder, and should 
not discourage from continued efforts to lift 
them out of the bewildered and helpless con- 
dition in which they are the victmis of design- 
ing men. The various appeals which have 
been made by those who have been receiving 
the benefits of the Friends’ Association for 
the continuance of schools among them 


should not be made in vain. There is cer- 
tainly no force more. potent than the culti- 
vation of the intellectual and moral powers 
which they have received from the Uni- 
versal Father in common with their white 
brethren. There has been abundant proof 
that under favorable circumstances this 
requires no greater labor with colored than 
with white children. If the moral status of 
the former is found to be a low one, let 
us not falter at the magnitude of the work, 
but suffer ourselves to be energized by the 
remembrance that from the dawning of the 
earliest perceptions of these poor people, 
they have been familiarized with wrong- 
doing. Having been deprived of their 
natural rights by man, they hesitated not to 
appropriate to themselves any coveted good, 
and, as a-most natural result, they learned to 
conceal the act by falsehood. But under the 
tuition of persons who hold as invaluable the 
gems of virtue and of truth, may we not 
reasonably expect to see the aphorism that 
“like begets its like” equally manifested? 
and that, step by step, the objects of their 
sympathy and concern will be led into a 
position in which they will not only be able 
to help themselves, but will be abilitated to 
enter the field of mental culture, and labor 
for the promotion of good among their own 
people. We call attention to an appeal from 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia on this 
subject, which will be found in this paper. 





Tue Piais Lancuace—This is the title 
of an Essay received from a correspondent, 
in which he queries in what it consists? The 
writer evidently has the impression that 
much that we hear has not the form of sound 
words. We fully unite with the idea that the 
“plain language” does not merely embrace 
the singular pronouns of thee and thou, but 
that in our intercourse with our fellow-men 
sincerity should so mark our speech and de 
meanor that our yea would be yea, and our 
nay would be nay. Truth in itself is beauti- 
fully simple, and needs not the adorning of 
man’s Wisdom to give it power; and it is 
quite possible if there be an attempt at ora- 
torical display so to cover it, that the offering 
thay be compared to a tree so redundant with 
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foliage as to conceal the fruit. This, how-| ness. The circumstances which have in- 


ever, is not likely to be the case where the 
instrument is preserved in meekness and low- 
liness of spirit, and the eye kept singly fixed 
upon the great Teacher who has promised to 
be “mouth and wisdom, tongue and utter- 
ance” in the hour of need. “The gospel is 
the power of God to salvation ;” and in order 
that it should be effective even “‘ to the pull- 
ing down of the strongholds of sin,” it. is 
essential that faith should imbue not only 
the minds of those who speak, but also those 
who hear. Evil is not removed except “by 
grace through faith ;” and this is not of our- 


~ selves— it is the gift of God.” 


We feel sympathy for our friend in his 
isolated situation, and we would encourage 
him to lift up his head in hope, for there are 
yet within our borders those who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal nor kissed his image, 
but whose dependence is upon the true and 
living God, and whose faith in the immediate 
manifestation gf the Divine Spirit lifts them 
above the many “lo here’s and lo there’s,” 
and places them upon the Rock that is high- 
er than man. 

In answer to the inquiry concerfiing the 
writings of Elias Hicks, we inform him that 
his journal can be obtained at the office of 
this paper. . 





PremoniTions.—The following incidents, 
sent us for publication, are among the many 
evidences which have been furnished of the 
influence of the good Spirit upon susceptible 
minds. And we believe the more nearly we 
become allied to heavenly good by a living 
faith which purifies the heart and incites'us 
to walk in conformity to the Divine Will, the 
more frequently we shall be made witnesses of 
the internal workings of that Power which is 
continually exerted for the preservation of 
the children of men. Through hardness of 
heart and lack of faith, our eyes become dim, 
and we often fail to receive the glorious 
manifestations of the Father’s love which 
He hath in store for those who love and 
obey Him. His voice of warning is never- 
theless not unfrequently extended to save 
from ruin even the reckless and misguided, 
and through the interposition of his Al- 
mighty hand many are turned to righteous- 


duced the foregoing remarks, have reminded 
us of what is related of Thomas Scattergood 
when attending a Quarterly -Meeting at 
Shrewsbury, N. J. Though familiar to most 
Friends, it may not. be out of place to append 
it to those forwarded by out correspondent : 


William Williams relates the following 
circumstance of a boy under eight years of 
age: Appearing very sad, he was asked 
whether he was sick. “ No,” said he, “ but I 
had a dream last night that makes me feel 
very bad.” (He was going to school in Phila. 
at this time.) “I thought,” said he, “I was 
standing on the bank of the river, (Delaware) 
and saw my father in a small boat. A storm 
came on and the boat sunk, and father too. 
I saw his hat floating on the water, and I 
cried out father is drowned. Then I saw two 
angels come down, one on each side of father’s 
hat; each had two wings fast to his side and 
a wing in his hand. As they stood on the 
water, father rose out of it, and the angels 
gave him the wings they had in their hands, 
and all three went up out of my sight to 
Heaven.” That very night, (ten to fifteen 
hours afterward,) his father was drowned in 
the Delaware out of a small boat, where he 
was alone. His body was found some days 
after. 

During one of Nathan Hunts visits to 
Baltimore, something had prejudiced Mary 
Mifflin against him, and she refused to see 
him; but way was finally made for an inter- 
view; and while she was from sickness or 
distress of mind confined to her bed he en- 
tered the room ; and on looking towards him, 
there appeared to her two doves, one resting 
on each of Nathan’s shoulders,—emblemg of 
innocence. And by this token she became 
fully reconciled to him. 


While Mary Mifflin resided in Baltimore, 
in an afternoon meeting she had much to say 
in an earnest manner to some one present, 
who had in his old age been adding house to 
house and barn to barn. “ Thou fool,” said 
she, “this very night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee.” Again‘ and again she re- 
peated the folly of his care for the things of 
time, and again and again said, “Thou fool,” 
&e. An awe covered the meeting, and it 
closed in great solemnity. In the evening, 
while sitting in her arm chair in a very 
thoughtful attitude, a messenger came in to 
announce the sudden death of her own son, a 
corpulent man, who, at an advanced age had 
been “adding house to house,” &c. 

In the latter part of the “Memoirs of 
Thomas Scattergood ” is found the following 
remarkable account, which shows that he be- 
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came a minister, and was made use of by 
Divine Providence as an instrument to warn 
some young persons, who (although he knew 
it not) were about to engage in a frolic which 
proved destructive of life to seven of them: 
“At ovr last Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Shrewsbury, our beloved friend Thomas Scat- 
tergood, in the course of his public testimony, 
in moving language warned the youth present 
to beware of wanton behaviour, dancing, frol- 
icking, &c., stating that he had known several 
instances of Divine displeasure being mani- 
fested to individuals who had attended such 
meetings as these, and directly afterwards had 
gone to horse-races, or other sinful pastimes.— 
One instance he mentioned of a young man 
who, on his way home from a favored meet- 
ing, falling in with a company of persons who 
were collected for a horse-race, was urged to 
ride one of the horses. He at first refused ; 
but being pressed by some of them, at length 
essnge, and in the race was thrown from the 
horse, which occasioned his death. He said 
it appeared to be his business to warn the 
youth present to beware of such conduct, lest 
some of them might be made like examples. 
—“TI do not say,” said he, “it will be the 


case; but I find it my place to proclaim a 
solemn warning.” 


addresses of our correspondents are required 
as a guaranty of good faith, and those send- 
ing anonymous communications need not be 
disappointed if they remain unnoticed. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected 
articles, and therefore would suggest to con- 
tributors that they retain a copy of such 
offerings as they would wish returned if not 
used. 



























Diep, on the Ninth of Fourth month last, at his 
residence in Falton Township, Lancaster Co., Pa., 
Jsaac Jackson, in the 54th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Little Britain Meeting. 

, on the 12th of Ninth month, 1868, Jostan 
Brown, in the 73d year of his age; a member of 
Little Britain Meeting. Blest with pious and exem- 
plary parents, who were careful in early life to train 
up their children in plainness and simplicity, he 
early imbibed a love for the attendance of our re- . 
ligious meetings, and throughout a long life was 
rarely absent (if health permitted) from his seat, 
either on First days or in the middle of the week. 
Quiet and unassnming in his demeanor, strictly 
honest in all his transactions, he pursued the ever 
tenor of his way, beloved and respected by all who 
knew him. He lived a life of purity and innocence, 
and calmly closed his earthly career with am un- 
shaken and abiding faith that with him ‘‘all would 
be well.’’ ‘* Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’’ 



















When meeting ended, twenty-seven persons, 
chiefly young people, embarked on board a 
boat bound for Sandy Hook. But before they 
set off, it was observed that several of them 
were discouraged and ready to give it up; and 
on their way it was remarked how dreadful it 
would be if any unfavorable accident should 
happen, after having been at meeting, and 
hearing the advice then given. This was on 
Third-day. On Fourth-day they went to see a 
monument erected over a person of distinction, 
who, with twelve others, perished there not 
long before. On Fifth-day, they walked to 
the light-house ; and on their return went on 
@ narrow reef of sand, which is bare at low 
water, as also the way to it. On this they 
spent some time. At length, observing the 
tide to run fast, they were alarmed, and con- 
cluded to return. But alas! the sea had 
hidden their path, and covered all their way- 
marks! However, they made the attempt; 
and, as they were pressing on, eleven of them 
suddenly stepped into the deep, and were 
overwhelmed as in a moment, and seven of 
them perished! The others, with the as- 
sistance of some of the company who could 
swim, got to the shore, though almost spent.” 





Obituary and marriage notices, and all 
other articles, must be received not later than 
Fourth-day evening, to ensure insertion the 
neat week. We repeat that the names and 


——, on the evening of the 20th of Ninth month, 


1868, our aged Friend Josepn Piummer, of Rich- 
mond, Ind. He has been for many years an ac- 
ceptable minister, and we believe it was his concern 
to walk uprightly and humbly, earnestly performing 
the varied duties of life. He passed quietly away 
from time, and we doubt not stands accepted by the 
great Father as having done what he could. 


—, on the 3d ult., in Baltimofe, Horace, in- 


fant son of J. Kemp and Virginia C. Bartlett, aged 
3 years, 5 months and 14 days. 


_——088- 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 
This organization will resume its meetings in the 


Library Room at Race Street Meeting-House, Phila., 
on Third-day evening next, 10th mo. 6th, at 7} 
o’clock. Those who attend Friends meetings are 
invited. 


Geo. N. Conrow, Secretary. 


pl tT ee 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
Levi K. Brown, of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, 


has been appointed Agent of Friends’ Publication 
Association. 








NOTICE. 
‘The First-day School at Green Street Meeting- 


House will be resumed on First-day next, 10th mo. 
4th, at 2} o’clock, and that at Race Street at 3 
o’clock same day. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

The Quarterly Meeting of ‘‘The Association of 
Friends for the Promotion of First-day Schools with- 
in the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,’ will 
be held ;at Friends’ Meeting-House, Wilmington, 
Del., on Seventh-day morning, 10th mo. 17th, at 
10 o’clock. The different Schools within our Yearly 
Meeting are desired to appoint representatives, and 


the attendance of all interested in this concern is 


invited. Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 


Lypia H. Haut, Clerks. 
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FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1869. 


This work, just issued by Friends’ Publication 
Association, is believed to be a considerable im- 

vement over that forthe present year. Circu- 
lars were addressed to Friends in all sections of the 
gountry, and the information furnished in their 
replies carefully arranged, so that it is thought that 
but few errors if any now exist in the list of meet- 
ings. In the Calender part will be noted the time 
of all the Yearly, Quarterly and Half-Yearly Meet- 
ings as they occur. , Excepting the two Monthly 
Meetings in Iowa (which information was not re- 
ceived) a complete list of the correspondents or 


How long these schools shall continue, or 
whether six hundred aspirants after knowledge, 
who earnestly entreat for an opportunity to 
acquire it, shall be dismissed without that 
mental food they so ardently crave, now de- 
pends entirely upon the liberality of Friends. 
We sincerely trust that we shall not be driven 
to the alternative of abandoning the enterprise. 

Jacos M. E tts, 
ANNIE CooPER, } Clerks. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer. 
No. 30 North Third St., Philadelphia. 


Vinth month 21st, 1868. 


The Fourth Annual Report will exhibit 
our labors for the past year. 
TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 
Annual Report of Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen 
during the year 1867. 


5mo.1. Tobalanceonhand, . . . $3022 89 
To cash received during year, 3544 68 


address, is given. 

The publication of these has curtailed the amount 
of reading matter, but that which is furnished is 
varied and useful. 

Mach additional expense has been incurred in en- 
deavoring to make this a good almanac, and it will 
require an increased circulation to prevent loss to 
the Association. Such additional sales would en- 
courage and enable the Committee to make further 
improvements in succeeding years. 

It may be had wholesale and retail of T. Ellwood 
Chapman, No. 3 S. 5th street, Philada., and of other 
agents, for a list of whom sew advertisement. 





$6567 57 


CR. 
By Cash paid Teaghera, $5576 15 
1868. ‘* ‘* for Books, Seeds,&e. 315 58 
Sth mo. 1. Balance, (due teachers) 675 84 
$6567 57 
Also received about 50 packages of Clothing, 
Books, Seeds, &c., and forwarded for distribu- 
tion to our teachers 33 boxes and barrels. 
We had thirteen schools, containing 600 
children, and most of our teachers taught 
evening and first-day schools for the adults. 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer. 





APPEAL FROM FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA FOR THE AID AND ELEVA- 


TION OF THE Ff REEDMEN. 
Friends receiving this Circular are desired to have it 
publicly read on some suitable occasion. 


The season for re-opening the schools finds 
us with an exhausted treasury. By reason of 
the urgent entreaties of our late scholars, we 
have concluded to re-open the twelve schools 
taught by our teachers during the last winter, 
with faith that Friends, who have so long pro- 
fessed to be the friends of the colored people, 
will not, at this important time, abandon them, 
but that it will, in the emphatic language of 
our “ Discipline” upon this subject, ‘“‘ become 
the concern of our members generally to use 
their influence that they may be instructed, 
as objects of the common salvation, in the 
principles of the Christian Religion, as well 
as in such branches of school learning as may 
fitthem for freedom, and to become useful 
members of civil society. Even if no such 
obligation to this people exists among us, it 
is a question worthy of serious consideration, 
whether any object of beneficence is more de- 
serving of our regard, than the training of 
their youth in such virtuous pursuits and 
habits.” . 

As this is a work which the “ Discipline ” 
requires at our hands, will the Clerks, or some 
friends have interest enough, at the close of a 
meeting, to appoint a few friends to collect 
funds and forward to our Treasurer? An 
early supply of funds will enable us to pay 
our teachers monthly; and if, through the 
faithfulness of Friends, an excess above the 
amount necessary for that purpose be obtained, 
it will enable us to assist many schools which 
may require but little aid. 





From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
THE INDIANS. 


Our treatment of the Indian is one of the 
foulest blots in our history, as well as evidence 
of entire want of sagacity. We shall never 
be able to be just to other races, or reap the 
full benefit of their neighborhood, till we “un- 
learn contempt.” 

Our theory has been to treat the Indian as 
an outlaw, demanding allegiance, while re- 
fusing protection. No white man has ever 
been punished for murdering an Indian— 
hardly one for trespassing on Indian property. 
When the wave of emigration meets an In- 
dian tribe, the government takes it up and 
moves it westward a hundred miles to new 
hunting-grounds ; a process which is repeated 
every ten or twenty years; the result of this 
is that every fifty miles on the route from 
Massachusetts Bay to Minnesota is marked 
by an Indian massacre of white men. When, 
north of the Lakes, the wave of English ro 
lation meets an Indian tribe, the tide divides, 
goes round to the Indian Settlement, receiv- 
ing the Indians to citizenship, subject to the 
same duties and sure to receive the same pro- 
tection as Englishmen. And what is the re- 
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been shed by an Indian for the last century. 

At last we have taken lessons trom experi- 
ence. Our excellent Indian Peace Commis- 
sion, and all other national machinery 
brought into contact with the Indian, recom- 
mend recognizing the citizenship of the In- 
dian, acknowledging his rights, insuring them 
ample protection in them, and then claiming 
of him the duties of citizenship. 

The popular indifference to this whole ques- 
tion, combined with the selfish greed and 
bloodthirstiness of the frontier, is obstacle 
enough to the adoption of this policy. Mean- 
while political intrigue adds its weight. 
Against these truth makes slow way. In 
vain do all those whose lives give them expe- 
rience testify in its favor, and bear witness to 
the virtue and capacity of the Indian. Gen- 
eral Harney, after fifty years spent among 
them, asserts that he never knew an Indian 
violate the duties of hospitality, or break his 
word. Carson said thesame. General Sher- 
man took the head of the Indian Peace Com- 
mission—an Indian hater, just as he entered 
the war a negro hater. A few months expe- 
rience has converted him to a full faith in the 
Indian’s honorable dealing, his capacity for 
civilization and citizenship. When this In- 
dian Commission, with Sherman at its head, 
first met an Indian council, the savages pro- 
duced six white men prisoners, whom they 
wished to exchange for Indian prisoners. 
The Christian Commission blushed as they 
were forced to confess to the Savages that our 
civilized troops had never taken a prisoner, 
but always shot every man down where he 
stood! We Christians could not produce six 
spared lives to exchange! But the generous 
Savage only answered, “Well—at any rate, 
take these white men to their homes, we have 
no claim on them!” What a scene for Chris- 
tianity! God bless such Barbarians and 
make us like them. 

“Black Kettle” was encamped under the 
American flag, at the request of military offi- 
cers, to watch the roads for them. Of his 
150 warriors, two-thirds were absent, many 
of them specially to notify stages and 
families of their danger. Suddenly, without 
notice, six hundred United States troops sur- 
round his camp, and shoot down in cold blood 
his two unarmed brothers. The Chief had 
at that moment in his camp three white 
poets, one wearing the United States uniform. 

urning from the dead bodies of his brothers, 
he said to these visitors, “It looks as if you 
had come here as spies to see how few we were. 
Bat I have no proof of it. So go, join your 
fellow white men befure. the fight begins.” 
And these three white guests, passing by the 
bodies of the stealthily assassinated Indians, 
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sult of this system. No English blood has|reached the American camp unharmed, 


Can the records of civilized war—can Sid- 
ney, Bayard, or Du Guesclin—show anythin 
more nobly chivalrous than this? When 
they were safely off, the brave chief, with for- 
ty-five men, carried off his women and chil- 
dren, and kept the six hundred soldiers at 
bay for two days. This, we believe, took 
place at the Sand Creek Massacre, our most 
infamous atrocity. 

It may not be that we designed to perpetu- 
ate Barbarism. But if such had been our in- 
tention the Nation could not have planned a 
system more sure to produce that result than 
the one pursued toward the Indian for two 
hundred years. 

But why recur to this now? We are on 
the eve of another Indian war. The drain on 
our resources is something. Every Indian 
shot in battle has cost us about one million of 
dollars. General Harney said of the Semi- 
nole war that “ after spending at this rate we 
were forced to buy the Indians off after all.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BY L. W. 


THOUGHTS ON RESIGNATION. 
: TO 


How easy, when on summer’s sea, 
Our bark glides smooth along, 
And every gale blows prosperously, 
To say Thy will be done. 
But when the adverse winds arise, 
Portending dangers near, 
When lurid clouds obscure the skies, 
Nor sun, nor stars appear, 
O then to lean unwaveringly 
On the Eternal One, 
And say in heart sincerely, 
Thy will, not mine, be done ; 
Ah! this is faith which will prevail 
O’er our most deadly foes, 
And lead us safe within the vale 
Where heavenly sweetness flows, 
As passed those thoughts within my mind, 
My heart was turned to thee, 
And oh, dear friend, that we may find 
This heavenly alchemy— 
Which turns all baser coin to gold, 
To gold of purest sheen— 
And change our garments, vile and old, 
To raiment pure and clean. 

8th mo. 28, 1868. 

ehrerniongipbaesianpante 


IN THE DARK. 


Out of the earthly years we live, 
How small a profit springs ; 

I cannot think but life should give 
Higher and better things. 


The very ground whereon we tread 
Is clothed to please our sight ; 

I cannot think that we have read 
Our dusky lesson right. 





So little comfort we receive, 
Except through what we see, 

I cannot think we half believe 
Our immortality. 
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We disallow and trample so 

The rights of poor, weak men, 

I cannot think we feel and know 

They are our brethren. 

So rarely our affections move 

Without a selfish guard, 

I cannot think we know that love 

Is all of love’s reward. 

To him who smites, the cheek is turned 

With such a slow consent, 

I cannot think that we have learned 

The holy Testament. 

Blind, ignorant, we grope along 

A path misunderstood, 

Mingling with folly and with wrong 

Some providential good. 

Striving with vain and idle strife 

In outward shows to live, 

We famish, knowing not that life 

Has better things to give. 

From the American Naturalist. 
THE ORCHIDS. 
BY C. M. TRACY. 

It was the greatest step forward ever made 
st once in the study of plants, when Jussieu 
found out that there was a grand line of di- 
vision running through the whole vegetable 
kingdom, with seeds on one side that might 
be split into two parts like the pea and the 
acorn, and those on the other that could not, 
like the kernel of corn and the grain of bar- 
ley. For (not to tire the reader with techni- 
eal words) it was directly seen that the same 


line would clearly distinguish between those 
lants that had a bark and made new wood 

tween that and the older wood within, and 
thus grew on the outside—between these and 
such as had no bark, but made the new wood 
in the midst of the pith, and so grew on the 


inside. Again, the outside-growers, like the 
oak and the pea, always have leaves with lit- 
tle veins forming an irregular net-work all 
through them ; but the inside-growers, as the 
corn and the lilies, have the veins of their 
leaves running straight from one end to the 
other, and not netted at all, so that we can 
_ such a leaf into strips very easily, and 

is makes a palm-leaf hat a possibility, which 
ttherwise could not be. By this discovery 
Jussieu divided the vegetable kingdom quite 
ss clearly and effectually as Alexander of 
Parma did the Dutch Republic, and without 
Violating the rule of nature at all, wherein he 
had a great advantage over the other. 

We speak of this natural difference in 
plants, because in talking over these royal 
families we have come to the point when we 
must step over this remarkable line. Most 
flowering plants are outside-growers (botanists 
say “‘ Exogens,” and the reader may too, if he 
chooses ; it means just the same thing), and 
they all have their leaves netted with veins 
and seeds separable into two halves. But 
the Orchids, of which we now speak are in- 
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side-growers (or “ Endogens”), have leaves 
that may be stripped into ribbons, and grow 
from seeds as indivisible as buck-shot. Hence, 
there is no need to mistake this family for 
either of the preceding, * not even in a single 
case ; but as we have set out to indicate a tew 
plain marks for the ready recognition of each 
order, it remains to state them for that under 
present notice. 

If we examine an apple-blossom we find 
there are five leaves or petals in it, and all of 
them are just alike in form and size. This 
makes what is called a regular flower. The 
number matters nothing; the lily has six 
petals, the spider-wort three, the willow-herb 
four, and the enchanter’s nightshade two, and 
yet all are perfectly regular, for their form 
and size are the same all the way round the 
flower. Any variation from this principle 
makes the flower irregular. The Pea-flower 
is irregular both in form and size, that of the 
Candytuft is so in size only, and that of the 
Larkspur chiefly in form. The Iris has a 
flower alike on all sides, and therefore regu- 
lar, though the petals are in two sets of dif- 
ferent shape; but the allied Gladiolus, with 
petals all of nearly the same size, is quite ir- 
regular, for their diverse form is such as turns 
the flower quite over to one side. : 

Now a certain mark of an Orchid is to 
have irregular flowers. In other families 
there is often a mixture of the two styles, but 
nothing of it here. And the most common 
observer will bear me out in calling these 
flowers irregular ; for, setting aside all tech- 
nicality, many cannot be reduced to any 
form, plan, or design, without a liberal 
stretch of confidence and ingenuity. So wide 
is their range of figure, and so perfectly 
bizarre are many of the shapes in which they 
appear, that one is tempted sometimes to be- 
lieve they are animated creatures under some 
strange disguise of enchantment. Lindley 
tells us there is scarcely a common reptile or 
insect to which some of them have not been 
likened. Bees, crane-flies, long-legged spi- 
ders, toads, et id omne genus, all find the 
queerest of representatives in these protean 
blossoms. But more of this presently. 

The organs called stamens and pistils are 
of great importance in vegetable nature. In- 

ested with all that pertains to reproductive 
purposes, they have, since Linnzus at least, 
been held to represent the sexes of animals, 
and perhaps we can say nothing better about 
it. A striking circumstance with regard to 
them is, that while we may trace much affini- 
ty between both these organs and other parts 
of the plant, respectively, we can rarely find 
any relationship between the stamens and the 


*The Asterids and Pisids, of which we have spo- 
ken in Vol. I. of the NatuRa.ist. 
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pistils directly. We may, by cultivation, 
make stamens change into petals, which are 
obviously only leaves refined ; but we rarely 
or never succeed in making pistils do any 
such thing. If they ever change (as they do 
sometimes, without asking our leave), it 
always seems to be into green leaves directly ; 
and, for a general expression, we may say 
that a stamen never turns into a pistil, nor 
vice versa. 

But the Orchids are above the observance 
of any rule so exacting. Ignoring the usual 
distinctive position of these important organs, 
they constantly place them one upon the 
other, forming a column-like structure, in 
which the important part of a stamen, the 
anther, and the necessary part of a pistil, the 
stigma, are both to be distinguished, but 
nothing more. For the rest, you may call it 
a stamen bearing a pistil or the reverse ; it is 
either, or neither, as you choose. The com- 
mon, typical structure of the flower in re- 
spect of these organs, is entirely set aside; 
and another and different one appears, the 
presence of which, always constant, is the 
second mark of this strangely beautiful order. 

The third badge is to be found in a cir- 
cumstance of great significance in connection 
with those already named, though in itself 
not of much value asa mark. The orchids 
are all perennials. No annual plant, shoot- 
ing up under the influence of the vernal sun, 
to perish and pass away when the next equi- 
nox shall bring the changing season to a less 
genial temper, appears as a member of this 
privileged and gorgeous race. Let it be for 
the Asterids, who enjoy being everywhere 
and everything, to revel like May-flies in the 
fleeting hilarities of annual life; let the 
Pisids, who have plenty of trees mighty as 
towers, to spend a fraction of their riches in 
like manner; but the Orchids will take a 
middle,station, neither storing up millions in 
vast trunks, nor squandering them in perish- 
ing herbage, planting seed liberally and 
largely, but giving the nursling always that 
royal blood that shall insure a life beyond 
the brief period of a single spring, and one 
succeeding summer. 

Or if we esteem this as too common and 
uncertain for a sure mark of a family like 
this, we may take one that is more minute, 
but rather more characteristic. Every Orchid 
has a pod for its fruit, with innumerable 
small seeds within. Now pods, if they are 
round, that is, alike on all sides, bear their 
seeds in two different ways. Either they 
have a column of some sort running up 
through the centre of the pod and the seeds 
attached to this, or they have no such column 
and the seeds hang upon the inside of the 
outer wall. There is a great difference in 


these two modes, greater in fact than it is best 
to trouble the reader with at present. It will 
be quite enough if he finds out what we meay 
by the modes themselves. Now if we cut acrogg 
the pod of any Orchid, just as we would slice 
a cucumber, the seeds will be found growing 
on the sides of the interior, and not at the centre, 

If, then, we find plants with these marks, viz,, 

I. Irregular flowers, 

II. Stamens and pistils consolidated, 

III. Perennial habits; or seeds round the 
sides of the pod,—then we are safe in looking 
up to it as a well-accredited member of this 
regal order. Among the sweltering forests 
and jungles of India may be found a small 
family that resembles these considerably, 
having flowers not quite regular, and stamens 
and pistils partly coherent; but we know 
them to be mere pretenders, when we find 
their seeds always in the centre of the pod in- 
stead of on the walls. 

Having thus outlined the characters of this 
family at some length, it remains to say a 
word upon their properties and distribution, 
Two circumstances only can bar these plants 
from any climate, namely, frost and exces 
sive drouths. Nay, frost itself, if the degree 
be not that of the arctic, is not enough, for 
there are seventeen genera and fifty-one spe- 
cies reckoned by Gray in the Northern States 
east of the Mississippi, and one of them, 
Calypso, is nowhere seen but in the cold bogs 
of the Canadian region. Never rising into 
trees, and only rarely to be called shrubs, 
they stand as small, but most remarkable 
herbs in all cooler latitudes, while in the 
moist heats of the tropics they luxuriate as 
climbers, or take on that very peculiar style 
of growth sometimes, but wrongly, called 
parasitic. All through the dense forests of 
Brazil, in the thickets of the Orinoco, and 
along the thousand-shaded crags and valleys 
of the Andes, these plants are found in 
myriads, clinging to the rocks, to old and de- 
caying trees, or.to the stronger arms of: those 
not yet dead, strapping their naked, onion- 
like bulbs to any chance support by roots 
that seem quite as much like rope-yarns, and 
with green leaves starting freshly in. such 
curious situations, pushing out long swingin 
stems of flowers, that dangle hither an 
thither like strings beset with white or red or 
bronzy butterflies. Varied with an excess 
that is perfectly reckless and prodigal, a new 
form meets the ubserver at every turn. Oné 
botanist dismisses the subject in despair; “a 
whole life,” he says, “ would be too short for 
the figuring of the Orchids of the Peruvian 


Andes alone.” What, then, is to be said of 


the multitudes that grow elsewhere, from the 
Rio de la Plata even as far hitherward as the 
Carolinas? These independent air-plants, as 
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they are often called, have cut loose from the 
soil, with princely blood too aspiring for a 
seat so lowly, and mounting to heights and 
places inaccessible to their, perhaps, envious 
neighbors; while in turn they scorn to owe 
them for any but the merest holding-ground, 
they grow and bloom and triumph like a bird 
upon the main-truck, only satisfied with 
the wildest of perches, nor greatly car- 
ing even for that. Often the flowers are 
redolent uf the mos€ powerful and enchanting 
fragrance ; often they are gorgeous with lines 
that shame the pencil; always they come in 


euch endless diversity of form—form so love- 


ly and so provokingly strange—that we are 
left at a stand,—there is nothing we can say 
about them save that God has made and 
given them beauty in such manner and degree 
as he has to nothing else among all his won- 
derful works. 

These plants are not less abundant in other 
regions than those named. Europe has a 
great many of the terrestrial or rooted sorts, 
and the Cape of Good Hope is plentifully 
supplied with the same. .The Southern 
United States also furnish these species free- 
ly. But for the other class, the air-plants, 
we go to the East and West Indies, to Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, to Madagascar 
and the Indian Islands, and to Nipal and 
Southern China, and find them in the damp, 
hot, shaded forests, here, there, everywhere, 
in thousands upon thousands. Three hun- 
dred and ninety-four genera, and at least 
three thousand distinct species have been de- 
scribed ; and no one supposes that more than 
a beginning has been made. To what an ex- 
tent the enumeration, if carefully made, 
might reach, we cannot conjecture ; the work 
is not only almost endless, but is very diffi- 
cult besides. It is here that we meet with a 
fact to make the botanist stop and doubt his 
own eyes. When we have, in some cases, 
carefully examined and described certain 
species, so that we know their flowers and 
growth perfectly, we think, and can dis- 
tinguish them at sight, all at once,—lo! be- 
fore us is a plant consisting, as it were, of all 
these species fused together, with half a dozen 
kinds of flowers that we have known familiar- 
ly, and never saw in connection before, and 
never suspected of the least alliance, all 
growing comfortably together on the same 
spike. Thus was Schomburgk startled, in 
Demerara, when he found a single plant 
bearing at once the flowers of a Monachan- 
thus, a Myanthus, and a Catasetum; as if, 
forsooth, botanists had not long befure set- 
tled these to be, not only different species, 
but separate genera. So were the British 
students surprised, when the same thing 
























afterward appeared in the gardens at Chats- 


worth ; and, later still, when a plant bore two 
species of Cycnoches very unlike, but with 
other flowers whose intermediate forms com- 
pletely connected the two. 

Shall we say with Lindley, that “such 
cases shake to the foundation all our ideas of 
the stability of genera and species.” Not at 
all. If we find such combinations, it simply 
disproves former suppositions, and shows 
what we thought permanent and natural 
divisions to be those of mere varieties, usual- 
ly observed, it is true, but capable of being 
thrown aside, and pointing not to any fixed 
law of nature. We can well afford to take 
facts as they are given to us, without seeking 
to force our preconceived notions on things 
around us, or going into despair because we 
discover the falsity of a long-established 
error. 

Attracted by the glorious loveliness of 
these plants, the florist, if he be rich enough, 
often adorns his establishment with them. 
The terrestrial kinds he does pretty well 
with ; he can grow Cypripediums, Ophryses, 
Herminiums, Acanthophippiums, and the 
like, with no special trouble. But when he 
comes to the other form, his cares begin. He 
must hang them up in baskets of dry lumps 
of peat, upon his greenhouse rafters; or tie 
them on blocks and sticks and put them in 
high and airy places, or perhaps build a pile 
of such loose peat-lumps and put the bulbs 
on the top. Nay, some are too particular 
for him to meddle much with them ; he must 
import the rock or stick or dead limb with 
them already on it, and then he may not 
succeed after all. Mrs. Loudon complains, 
that with all the plans of glazing houses with 
colored glass, using double sashes, training 
vines over the roof, ete., it has stifl been im- 
possible to flower some kinds to satistaction. 
And all this without saying anything of the 
hot, steamy atmosphere that must, be kept 
up, half boiling the gardener alive like a 
Turkish bath, or anything of the more or- 
dinary trouble of importing them from far 
countries, and having them arrive in a doubt- 
ful eondition, requiring every art for their 
restoration, and constantly threatening the 
loss of all expense incurred. Yet, after all, 
some succeed finely, and are rewarded with 
the wondrous loveliness of Stanhopeas, Onci- 
diums, Catasetums, Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, 
and Vaudas, filling their hands with labor, it 
is true, but their senses with. beauty and 
celestial odors, and their hearts with yet more 
exquisite perfumes. Witness the impressions 
these plants may create, in the case of the 
charming Peristeria, the “Flower of the 
Holy Ghost,” before which the Catholic can- 
not restrain his devotion. In its pure centre, 
as in the dearest of nests, sits the imitative 
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organ, in the semblance of an inmaculate 
dove,-so spotless and serene in its seeming 
repose, that we cannot wonder that those 
whose faith makes hallowed emblems of all 
things thus suggestive, should have paused, 
awe-stricken, at the first view, and murmured 
in, a half-whisper, “ Kece Spiritus Sanctus /” 
In speaking of the previous orders, we have 
considered their degree of usefulness’ to man. 
But here there is very little to be said of the 
kind. Hardly a family among all plants 
has so little known utility, and here, of 
course, the real royalty is all the plainer to 
be seen. The nutritive drug called Salep, 
and the peerless aromatic, Vanilla, are the 
most important products of this immense 
concourse of strangely beautiful things. A 
few are valuable as medicines, as the Coral- 
root, the Ladies’ Slipper, and one or two 
more. This is about the end of this part of 
the story, for, as hinted at the outset, the 
Orchids are no princes of wealth and treasure, 
but are royal in their incomparable and ex- 
haustless world of beauty, the fairies and 
spirit-kings of the vegetable sphere. 
We found in the last family that most 
cogent proof of superior rank and royal ori- 
in, the power of spontaneous motion, and a 
ife approaching that of animals. The same 
thing is revealed here. Not only do several 
genera have flowers that spring and close in 
a twinkling to catch the insects that unlucki- 
ly settle on them, or to resent the touch that 
rofanes their floral serenity, but one, at 
east, does more than this, and keeps one 
petal always moving, like a finger pointing 
this way and that, up and down, as if for 
entertainment, or perhaps counting the le- 
gions of some invisible host whose numbers 


‘* Walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.’’ 


We have prattled enough over this family, 
and yet *it is hard to restrain the thoughts 
and the pen, when considering a subject so 
full of charms. It is not mere practical use- 
fulness that entitles this or that production to 
our notice; the graceful and beautiful have 
place in nature, prominent and unquestioned, 
and if we but listen a moment, we shall hear 
the pulsations of the inner heart that respond 
to them, beat for beat. And we shall do well 
to heed it, and not be angry with ourselves 
if, stealing a brief space now and then from 
sterner employments, we give ourselves to 
the contemplation and enjoyment of that 
ee and spiritual delight wherewith a 

ountiful Creator plainly designs to refresh 
the weary and jaded spirit. We cannot over- 
look mere beauty here, for the flowers tell us 


‘* Uselessness divinest, 
. Of a use the finest, 
Painteth us, the teachers of the end of use; 


Travellers, weary eyed, 
Bless us, far and wide ; 
Unto sick and prisoned thoughts we give sudden 
truce, 
Not a poor town-window 
Loves its sickliest planting, 
But its wall speaks loftier truth than that Babylo- 


nian vaunting.”’ 
aa tigi ty 
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Nracara has found a rival in the Victoria Falls, 
on the Zambesi River, South Africa, which are 1,900 
yards wide and 400 feet deep, the width of Niagara 
being 1.000 yards and the depth 150 feet. 

Tue poor Israelites of Wilna, Prussia, and dis. 
tressed families in general of that district, have 
experienced a sad loss in the death of the Hebrew 
merchant, Judel Apatow, of that city. Three hun- 
dred poor families were supplied by him with bread 
daily at half price. His funeral was attended by 
twenty thousand people. 

—The manufactories of carpets of Smyrna, at 
Ouchak, Anatolie, a city of 28,000 inhabitants, 
employ 3,500 women and 500 men, who work 
overy day in the year excepting Sixth-days. The 
process of manufacture, and the designs, is the 
same as they were 500 years ago; any innovation 
upon this ancient process would be met upon the 
part of the workmen with the greatest opposition. 
An attempt was made at Ouchalk to establish a 
steam apparatus for preparing the threads of the 
carpet—which so nearly caused an emeute that it 
was obliged to be abandoned. The colors which 
are preferred in the carpet are madder, Persian 
yellow, indigo and cochineal; and, to add to their 
brilliancy, alum and tartar are employed. Colors 
from a French company were some time since intro- 
duced, but in consequence of their fading were 
abandoned. Seventy thousand square metres of 
these carpets are annually made at Ouchak, the 
great part of which are sent to England; the rest 
are taken by France, Turkey and Egypt. Carpets 
are also manufactured at Ghiardes, which are said 
to be the finest in Turkey. 

At THE yearly national pigeon exhibition of Brus- 
sels, lately held in that city, 1507 pigeons were 
liberated at Agen, in France, seventy-three miles 
distant from Bordeaux, at five A. M. By half-past 
nine o’clock A. M., next day, twenty-one of the 
birds had arrived in Brussels, five hundred miles 
from the starting point. Eight of these twenty-one 
belonged to one man. In these times, when the 
electric telegraph is so extensively used for rapid 
communication, it may seem surprising that the 
use of carrier pigeons should be continued. But it 
should be remembered that the telegraph lines in 
Enrope are under the control of the Government, 
and all important information sent in this way is 
either suppressed or detained until its value is Jost, 

Horse Sxozine.—A new system of shoeing horses 
is recommended in the recently published report of 
the Juries of the French Exhibition. Its inventor, 
M. Charlier, contends that the present style of shoe 
deatroys the horse’s foot, and substitutes for it an 
iron band, fitted into a rectangular groove scooped 
from the outer circle of the horse’s foot. This band 
is fastened with seven rectangular nails, driven 
into oval holes. The sole of the foot and the frog 
are thus allowed to touch the ground, the horse 
never slips, and never gets diseases of the foot. 
The new shoe has been tried by M. Lauguet, a large 
jobmaster in Paris, and has reduced lameness in 
his stables by two-thirds. The Omnibus Company 
also have shod 1200 horses, and speak of the im- 
provement in high terms. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends, viz.: 

[ have just received a large lotof HEAVY BLANKET 
SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. &c, at 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 


H. HAUSER, 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about halfa block from the Meeting-house, between 
l4th and 15th Sts., New York Ciry. 91268 lyp 


WM. HEACOCK 


General Furnishing Undertaker, 
No. 907 Filbert Street. 


A general assortment of Ready-made Coffins; and every requi- 
site for Fuverals furnished, bicitlctenatin ee 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 


Filled up in the neatest manner. Also 
WEDDING CARDS, 


T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAM, 
No. 3S. Fifth 8t., 2d story. 


$29 220 xi. No. 38. J 
THOMAS M. SEED, 


HATTER, 
N». 41 North Second Street. 


Always on hand, and made to order, a large assor* 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty o! 
that part of the Hatting business. 3768 ly 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, viz. : 


20 pps GRASS CLOTH, scarce and desirable. 
HAIR CLOTH, Colored and White, for Skirting. 
1500 yds Neat Figured all Wool DE LAINES, 37, 44, 50c. 
1200 PERSIAN CHALLIES, very neat, only 2:c. 
3000 Dark Neat LAWNS, reduced to 25c. 
500 Neat Plaid and Plain GINGHAMS, 31, 37 and 40c. 
15 dez. Silk Mixt GLOVES, Extra size, 62jc. 
WHITE PIQUE, from Auctton, very chcap. 
Neat Brown Striped CALABRIANS. 
Pe. lots Crape MARETZ and TAMARTINES, from 
netion. 
Plain SHADES, 37}, 44. 50. 56 and 62}c. 
SYLVANIA CLOTH, Brown an! Black Mixtures, 
sosuas PLANNELS and SHIRTS, for Men and 
omen. 
PLAIN MIXT CASSIMERES, large assortment. 
PLAIN SHADES of CLOTHS, best makes. 


At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 

STOKES Wwoon, 

630 Cs 708 Arch St., Philada. _ 

Queen of England Soap. 
Queen of England Soap. Queen of England Soap. 
For doing s family washing in the best and cheapest manner. 
Guaranteed equal toany in the world! Has all the strength of 
the old rosin soup with the mild and lathering qualities of genu- 
ine Castile. Try this splenpid Soap. 

SOLD BY THE 


ALDEN CHEMICAL WORKS, 
iisly. 48 North Front Street, Philadelphia. 


BOARD FOR SCHOOL-BOYS, 


In a Friend’s family, with home comforts. Apply 
at this office. 822 tf. 











WANTED, 


A Woman Friend wishes a situation in Cit 
house, to sew, or tu attend an invalid. aoe a ome 
Address “ Friend,” at this office. 103tf 


TRIMMINC STORE. 


A fresh supply af Woolen Yarns and Germantow 

Sik and Cotton Blonde, with Hosiery, Gloves, Aon VS AM 
A. K. PARRY, 

612 Spring Garden St. 


JUST ISSUED BY 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 
FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1869, 


— — list of Friends’ Meetings; also Correspondents or 
erks, &c. 
ASTRONOMICAL CALCU 
for the Association by Dr. Joseph — — 
Retail price of each kind, 10 cts Sold wholesale and retail by 
T. ELLWOUD CHAPMAN, General Agent, 
No. 3 South Fifth St., Philada. 
JOIN W. CLOTHIER, 107 N. Fifth St., Philada. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, Mendon Center, N. Y. 
SAMUEL 8S. TOMLINSON, Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 
LEVI K. BROWN, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
And other Agents. 


ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, A NEW EDITON OF 


Conversations on Religious Subjects, 


By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
Price reduced to 75 cts. Aliberal deduction by the doz. 


Grand mother’s Stories for her Grandchildren, by 8. M.; in 
paper and cloth, 10 and 18 cts. Scripture Lessons for the Little 
Ones, by A.8. P., 33 cts. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 
by Wm. Dell, 20 and 25 cts. Questions on the Old Testament, by 
a Teacher, 25 cts. Education and the Duties of Young Persons 
in Civil Life, by Jas. Mott, 40 cte. Jesse Kersey’s Narrative, 
40 cts. E. Al. Chandler’s Poems, 75 cts. John Richardson’s 
Journal, $1.00. Western Gleaner, $1.00. Jackson’s Sermons, 
15 cts. Gibbons’ Keview, 50 cts. Dr. Parrish’s Letter to a Pres- 
byterian, 50 cts. perdoz. Sister Ruth’s Stories ef John Woolmen, 
50 cts. Penn’s Rise and Progr:ss of Friends, Sandy Foundation 
Shaken, av. 25 cts. lstand 2d Readers, Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, 25 and 44 cts. &c.&c. For sale by the folluwing Agents. 

T. EtLwoop Capmany, 3 8. Fifth St., Philada. 

Kur M. Lams, Baltimore, Md. 

KB. Strattan & Son, Kichmond, Ind, 

Gro. O. Fritts, Macedon, N. Y. 
Ellis Eves, Millville, Pa. Abel I’. Wright, Benderville, Pa Phebe 
Griffith, West Cheater, Pa. ‘T. Clarkson Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 
N. Richardson, Byberry, Pa. Jas. C. Iden, Buckingham, Pa. Jesse 
Webster, Jr., Smyrna, Pa. W. Wade Griscom, Woodbury, N. J. 
Mark RK. Dare, Greenwich, N.J. Mordecai T. Hartram, Edge- 
mont, Pa, Willis Corkran, New Hope, Md. Lewis Palmer. Con- 
cordville, Pa. Dr. E. Michener, Avondale, Pa. Heury L. Pratt, 
Thorndale, Pa, Griffith John, Bear Gap, Pa. 103¢f. 


103 xmpfw 


Also by 





JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE, 


A few copies of the following books. 








A complete sett (12 vols.) Friends’ Miscellany----- seeees $11 00 
Works of Job Scott, 2 vOlS-----+---eecececeeeee -- $00 
Journal of John Woolman---+-++++++seeseeees - 100 
Memoirs and Journal of Hugh Judge-------.-.- -- 100 
Fox's Doctrinale, vol. 1 and vol. 3, each----++-++++++e000% 100 
Memoirs of Warner Mifflin: -+ +--+ ++ cece eceeeeecceeeecces Ww 
Anecdotes of Wm. Boen--- +--+ ++ ee cece ceeeeccceecererees 5 
Philadelphia Memorials: «+++ +--+ -+-+++eseeercecrescreeee lu 
New York Memorials, 1832—1836.-.--+----+eeeseeeeerees 10 
The New TestaMent, gilt title, clear type--------++++--+ 76 
— Unveiled, by John Jones--++-- +--+ ++ cece eeeeees 60 
The Nature of Christianity (Whitehead). ------ tees wees 16 
Halliday Jackson about the Indians--++++-+++-+++++-++++ 85 
McClintock’s Observations: ----+-++e--eeseeerrrerreerees 20 
Advocate of Truth: «+++ --+- ee cececeeeerceercceterreerene 50 


Also for sale, “ Frignps’ ALMANacs” fer 1869. 
EMMOR OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHESTE: RFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL | 


FOR BOYS, 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J 
The Fifty-Seventh Session of this Institution will commence on 
the J6th of Eleventh month, 1868, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms $85, For further particulars address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
os tf Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Cv., N.J. 


ORANGE GREEN SEMINARY, 
FOR GIRLS, 
REOPENS NINTH MONTH 21st, 1868. 


—— $4.00 per week. Term 24 weeks. Pupils attend 30 
emy lectures. Only ten more po can be received. 
ie number of etadents admittod, 40 
Assistants, CLARA MARSHALL and BELLE SHORTLIDGE. 
Prineipal, SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A. B. (Harvard Univ.) 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





C. SHORTLIDGE’ BOARDING SCHOOL | 
MEN AND BO 


POR YOUNG ONLY, On the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central K. ne 30 miles from thecity. 
Commences a term of 24 weeks 10th month Sth. 1868. Expenses 
$4.87 to $5.00 per week. Six Instructors; 40 lectures. New 
school and boarding house under one roof. Send for Catalogue 
to the Principal, Kennett Square, Pa. 815 


CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY 
Por Young. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
On Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
Courses College Preparktory, Ladies Graduating, and Scientific. 
Term gommences Ninth month 2let. The success of the Insti- 
tution is its recommendation, 
For Catalogue, address 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principal, 
Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa, 
or BENJ. F. LEGGETT, A. M., 
Chestertown, N. ¥ 
“One of the best among the mapy excellent schools of our 
County. "— Delaware Co, Republican, 
“One of the cheapest und best eohools of the country *— 
Philada, , Morning Post, +» 627108. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A thoroagh Screntiric, OLAsstcaL and ComMERCIAL Boarding and 
Day Schovl. Students during past year, 120. Next teri begins 
a month 7th, 1868. Winter term begins Twelfth mo. 7, 1868. 

For Catalogue, ete, apply to : 

1. CLARKSON TAYLOR,) ».... 
Se xev MILTON JACKSON, B.s., 5 277*ipals, 


ATTLEBORO FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
Attleboro, Bucks Co., Pa. 


The Fall and Winter Term e@ this Shoo! will commence 
Ninth month (Sept.) 7, 1868. 











a particulars address W. t. an 
4. Trt 
CARPETINGS, — 


Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &., 
FOR SALE BY 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
31xa 33 N, Second St,, Philadelphia. 


JUST RECEIVED, 


A complete assortment of WHITE GRANITE DIN- 

NER, TEA and TOILET WARE, equal to Freneb 
China in appearance; also BLUE WILLOW pattern BINNER 
and TEA WARE, all of which we offer at the lowest market prices. 


M.A. SHAW, 


N. 5. cor. Arch and Seventh Sts., Philada., 
912 4TP 


PROVIDENT 
Lite & Trust Co, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
STRICTLY MUTUAL, 


President, 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 
Vice-President, 

WM. C. LONGSTRETH. 
Actuary, 
ROWLAND PARRY. 


Directors, 
Samuel R. Shipley, Richard Cadbury, 
Joshua H. Morris, T. Wistar Brown, 
Richard Wood, Wn. C. Longstreth, 
Henry Haines, Wm. Hacker, 
Chas. F. Coffin, ichmond, Ind. 

Insurance effected upon all the 
approved plans at the lowest cost. 
No risks on doubtful or unsound 
lives taken. Funds invested in 
first-class securities. Economy 
practised in all the branches of 
the business. The advantages are 
equal to those of any Company 
in the United States. 

Organized to extend the bene- 
fits of Life Insurance among 
the members of the Society of 
Friends. 

CENERAL ACENTS. 
NEW JERSEY, 


Samuel L. Baily, Trenton, N. ./. 
Allen Plitcraft, Special Agent, Woodstown, N. J. 


OHIO AND INDIANA, 
Levi E. Thorne, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
NEW ENGLAND, 

G. C. Hoag, Boston, Mass, 
IOWA, 

J. H. Bowerman, Oskaloosa, Lowu, 
ILLINOIS, 

W. E. Hathaway, Chicago, Jil. 
NEW YORK, 


Robert Lindley Murray, David N. Holway, 
No. 152 Broadway. 
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